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If we do justice to the merits of the Indian
system of education we are struck first of all
by its thoroughness. It has provided liberal
facilities for higher education in India. With
36,000 students in colleges, India has approxi-
mately five times the number of students that are

and other subjects; in addition to this he may have a very fair
acquaintance with the Sanskrit or Arabic classics, though not so
deep or so wide as that of Latin or Greek possessed by the English
undergraduate who has just begun reading, say, for honour Modera-
tions ; or he has read and remembered Mill and various text-books
on ethics and psychology; he has perhaps studied the differential
and integral calculus, dynamics, and hydrostatics, or he has com-
pleted a course in physics or chemistry. . . . He takes his degree at
an age when the English boy is just entering his college career or
has accomplished the first year of it, and as a foreign language is
the medium of instruction . . , the college student generally comes
ill-equipped from a school where method, mental discipline and
inspiration are lacking. ..."

In criticism of the Government system of education Sir Valentine
Chirol says : " That the system has been productive of much good
few will deny, but few also can be so blind as to ignore the fact that
it tends on the one hand to create a semi-educated proletariat,
unemployed and largely unemployable,' and on the other hand, even
where failure is less complete, to produce dangerous hybrids, more or
less superficially imbued with Western ideas, and at the same time
more or less completely divorced from the realities of Indian life. . . .
Four very important features of the system deserve to be noted :
(1) Following the English custom, the Government exercises no
direct control over educational institutions other than those main-
tained by the State. (2) The Government has concentrated its
efforts mainly upon higher education, and has thus begun from the
top in the over sanguine belief that education would ultimately
filter down from the higher to the lower strata of Indian society.
(3) Instruction in the various courses, mostly literary, which con-
stitute higher education, is conveyed through the medium of English,
a tongue still absolutely foreign to the vast majority. (4) Education
is generally confined to the training of the intellect, and divorced
not only absolutely from all religious teaching, but also very largely
from all moral training and discipline, with the result that the vital
side of education which consists in the formation of character has
been almost entirely neglected " (Indian Unrest, pp. 2, 208).